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THE DISCARDED. 
BY LIEU™. G. W. PATTEN, U. S. A. 


Is woman’s love so lightly won, 
Obedient to the call, 

That like the lyre ye play upon, 
*T will change and sigh with all ? 

Go tell him from this hour we part, 
And own no mutual shrine: 

—I will not brook another’s heart 
Should share the joys of mine. 


My step is light—my smile is gay, 
Nor yet my eye is dim— 

Go tell him now in halls I stray 
And never think of him; 

And now at eve, when music’s tone 
Comes gushing through the air, 

I feel not in my bower, alone, 
Nor miss his presence there. 


I do not love—I do not hate— 
It were an idle thing ! 

In simp’ring strain I will not prate, 
Nor yet the gauntlet fling ; 

But tell him like some passing gleam 
That flits along the lea, 

And like a shadow in a stream, 
His memory is to me. 


Perchance he thought with simple guile, 
To prove me like a sword ; 

And dwelt with cunning craft the while, 
Upon the stranger’s word ; 

But tell him when he left my side, 
I knew not that he went, 

Nor shall I clothe my lips with pride, 
Nor sigh with discontent. 


Ye voices soft, why o’er my heart 
Come with your promptings kind ? 

And has he tasted of the smart 
Which stings an anguish’d mind ? 
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—I care not for his troubled sleep- 
Yet whisper to his ear, 

My eye is not too proud to weep, 
But frozen is the tear. 


And tell him though his every look 
Cold distance shuns to see: 
Though like a falsely labell’d book, 
His name is now to me; 
And though no more like music bland, 
His voice may haunt my rest; 
—I wear his jewel on my hand, 
His image on my breast. 
} — —___] 
BENEVOLENCE, 
The only medium through which Woman may 
expect Fame and Immortality. 


BY G. V. H. FORBES, ESQ. 


Egypt, the primal fountain of arts and 
sciences for a world, is now known only 
in her senseless pyramids, and massive 
ruins, which encumber her plains, like the 
fragments of mountains tossed thither by 
giant hands—while a poor colony of en- 
slaved Hebrews, who toiled and suffered 
beneath the lash of Egyptian bondage for 
four hundred years, allied itself to immor- 
tality by cultivating the greater principle of 
benevolence, and handing it down in sacred 
writings to the latest hour of time. While 
the language of the Pharaohs is lost from 
the earth, or only spelled out by the wonder- 
ing literati upon the crumbling fragments of 
temple and tomb, the language, the religion, 
the nationality of the Hebrews are still en- 
tire. That noble tongue still furnishes the 
breath of prayer for a needy world; it is 
still the trumpet of praise, loud as when it 
recorded the amen of Omnipotence; it is 
still the alleluia of final salvation, wherever 
the chariot wheels of Almighty benevolence 





have left a track on the vast desert of mind 
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stan, the Grecian ~ Ror 
ties, the student «©. history “is 
sick at heart at the utte: incral cesoiai. 
and worthlessness of the past. Se rching 
for traces of moral worth and benevolence 
amidst the dust of the buried empires is like 
raking amidst the solitary tombs for the em- 
vers of life. 

Where, in Egyptian, or Assyrian, or Per- 
sian, or Grecian, or Roman annals shall we 
find the record of the benevolent deeds, the 
gentleness and the piety of woman? Alas! 
during thousands of years, a shade, like the 
chill penumbra of moral death, settled down 
immovably upon the destinies of the better 
half, the fairer part of creation! Of all the 
daughters of Egypt, sacred history sketches 
the moral qualities of but two—awarding to 
one the almost negative praise of pitying 
and sparing a lovely infant, floating in his 
little ship of rushes upon the broad bosom 
of the seven-mouthed Nile,—while the re- 
cording angel blushed at the burning shame 
of the other, although he smiled triumphant- 
ly at the escape of youthful virtue, with the 
loss of a garment, fromm the desperate grasp 
of unhallowed desire. Profane history, 
amidst all the daughters of Egypt, boasts 
only of Cleopatra, whose reputation for 
beauty and the witching sorcery of her 
charms was only equalled by her character 
for licentiousness—whose moral defilement 
gathered no palliation from the blackness of 
the suicide which closed her profligate ca- 
reer. The once illustrious and beautiful 
Greece has left a blot upon the name of 
woman in the archives of her intellectual 
greatness, with perhaps the lone exception 
of the Spartan mother. And how could the 
case be different when a Socrates was una- 
ble to find in learned Athens any female 
society so worthy of his exalted mind as 
that of the courtezans ! 


The noble deeds of a few Roman ladies 
show upon the historic pages of the warld’s 
dread mistress—yet these have more refer- 
ence to the native affections of woman than 
to her morals and the piety of her heart. 
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nearest the heart of tenderness—the wife 
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who, when asked for her 
er .ooming children, and 
said, ‘* Behold tie yewels of Cornelia!’’— 
are instances w’ how ongth of 
the female character on . bit. 
alas! the ponderous histur « 
have not left on record a single ‘0 
woman’s aspiring heavenward, wedu 
immortality, as the flame rises up to seek 
its higher and kindred element. 
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It may, perhaps, be considered out of place 
to sketch thus the dark side of human na- 
ture—and to show that woman’s star, in 
the remote antiquity, was shrouded in those 
living tombs, the harems, or obscured by 
ignorance; yet even in this tale of human 
degradation—the * bloodiest picture in the 
book of time’”—I have gained a footing for 
my argument, which is that benevolence is the 
only medium through which woman may ex 
pect fame and immortality. Religion, al- 
though it may be despised or neglected by 
the fair, is nevertneless the only charter of 
female rights. Standing on religious prin- 
ciple, as on the Rock of Ages, woman rises 
to an equal dignity with man,—and, like 
him, may make her influence felt away down 
the vale of the coming centuries. In doing 
good she nay become a white-robed angei, 
diffusing a ravishing splendor wherever she 
moves on mercy’s errand. Darkness re- 
treats from her path; the thick-ribbed storm- 
clouds divide above her head, disclosing the 
calm, deep blue of the unstained skies; the 
groan of misery is hushed by her footsteps. 
the tear is wiped away, and the bronzed 
face of the western Indian borrows a radia- 
tion from that sweet smile which ever plays 
on the face of piety and compassion. 

The moral history of woman would, pro- 
bably, have never been recorded on earth, 
except in connection with religion and bene- 
volence. While all antiquity is voiceless 
as regards the sublime capacities and de 
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stination of woman, the ancient book of 
God is full of immortal pencillings which 
show at once her moral beauty, her wealth 
of intellect and her genius. The noble song 
of Miriam, poured forth in triumph on the 
farther shore, and mingling with the mur- 
muring cadence of the Red Sea, but just 
closed over the hosts of pride; the chival- 
rous inspiration of Deborah; the thanks- 
giving of Hannah; the faith of an Eliza- 
beth ; the purity of the mother of the Saviour 
of the world; the undying constancy of 
those noble women who ministered to Jesus 
—‘last at the cross and earliest at the 
grave ;”’ the generous deeds of those who 
cared for the wants of the apostles, and 
whose alms to the poor a Paul has emblaz- 
oned on the brightest escutcheon of charity ; 
—all show the high destination of woman, 
and speak but the will of her Maker con- 
cerning her rights and her powers. 


During the three last centuries female im- 


tant fields of missions their own. Attracte 
‘ing the admiration of the good of every 
land, they have gone from their own loved 
‘homes—and there have died—-a Newell, a 
‘Judson, a Wright, a Thompson; the one 
‘near the spicy groves of Ceylon; another in 
India; another on the coast of Western 
|Africa, and the last named amidst the holy 
scenery, the ruins, the desolations of Jerusa- 


lem—and her resting place “ is hard by tho 
\tomb of David.” 


American ladies have made missionary 
work their own, and hallowed it by tears, 
sufferings, toil and martyrdom; and they 
may now be found attached to mission fami- 
‘lies on every continent and almost every 
‘island of the known world. They have 
‘even followed the American Indian into the 
shadows of the great western and northern 
|wilderness, and there instructed 





“The stoic of the woods, the man without a tear !"’ 


Proudly, then, we hail the work of mis- 


provement has awakened from the night of||sions, as belonging to the rich moral inherit- 


the dark ages and the sensual idolatry of|\ance of the American lady. 


chivalry. It now ‘*shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” Side by side with 
hardier man, she now scales the loftiest 
barriers which impede the progress of moral 
cultivation; the world owns and blesses 
her powers in every effort of piety and 


mercy. She has gone beyond her empire of 


the affections,—and, standing on Parnassus, 
has smitten, with her gentle hand, the 
rugged rock of song, and the tuneful waters 
have ‘‘discoursed sweet music” as they 
rolled in liquid melody through the echoing 
vales below. She has iaid her hand to the 
noble task of education, and thousands upon 
thousands of the young rise up and call her 
blessed. She moulds and shapes in her re- 
tirement the destinies of nations, placing the 
hand of her irresistible influence on those 
who hold the reigns of government—thus 
controlling the controllers, “and sweetening 
the fountains of power with genfle influences 
and breathings of mercy. 

Nor have Ameriean females confined 
themselves to the silent influences of pri- 
vacy ; they have made the wide and far dis- 


It is hers to 
nurse it at home in the infancy of its de- 
sign; itis hers to form those associations 
which are the bone and sinew of enterprises 
of benevolence—to furnish the means of 
prosecution, as well as to breathe the gales 
of prayer, and fill the sails of the ship of 
faith, destined for some foreign shore or 
wilderness land, freighted with blessings 
whose full value the reckonings of eternity 
alone can reveal. 


—-— 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE GRAVE OF MY FRIEND. 


It was near the close of a pleasant Sab- 
bath, at that season of the year when the 
leaves are fading, soon to be swept from the 
boughs by every passing breeze, that for the 
/ time I stood by the grave of my friend. 
A plain low tablet, already half covered 
with grass, marked the spot. On it was 
simply recorded her name, her age, and the 
date of her death. 

I had not the melancholy satisfaction of 
standing by her dying couch. Duty had 
called me faraway. But very forcibly now 





‘did memory recall our parting interview, 
‘when I last gazed upon that face where 


‘even then the near approach of death was so 
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plainly visible. But all was peace! how 
calm that placid smile—that serene expres- 
sion, which spoke of heavenly things—of 
those untold joys upon which the happy 
spirit was soon to enter. And as I stooped 
and kissed those palid lips, how consoling 
to my heart was the expression of kind af- 
fection, of joyful hope, which she uttered, 
‘© If we never meet again here, I hope we 
shall meet in heaven, Farewell!” As I turned 
to leave the room “I cast a lingering look 
behind” and saw the upraised eye, and felt 
that the full heart was then offering up for 
me a silent prayer to ** Him who sitteth on 
the right hand of God, and who ever liveth 
to make intercession for us.”’ 

Months passed by and I stood by the 
grave of my friend. Well did I remember 
the parting scene. I thought of the con- 
trast—then a suffering believer, now a glo- 
tified, rejoicing saint—then living on Christ 
by faith, now absent from the body and 
present with the Lord. 

She had been a Sabbath School Teacher, 
and many of her dear little flock were now, 
through her instrumentality, believers in 
the truth ; and I remembered too, that these 
would be as stars in her crown in the day 
of rejoicing—for they that be wise shall 
shine as the firmament, and they that turn to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever. 
Could 1 mourn as those withont hope? O 
no—and as I turned my reluctant feet from 
that lonely tomb, 1 exclaimed, ‘ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.” H. T. R. 


Weep not around my bier, 
When I am dead ; 

Nor shed the friendly tear, 
Upon my head— 

The cold and lifeless clay, 
Heeds not thy sigh ; 

Nor will it dry the tear, 
That dims thine eye. 


Look not upon my form, 
When life is gone; 

But leave me in my shroud, 

Yold and alone— 

Raise not the coffin’s lid, 
Tosay ‘* Farewell ;” 

Nor start when thou shalt hear, 
My fun’ral knell, 


Pass quickly by my grave, 
When I am there ; 

Lest thou shouldst sigh for me, 
Or shed a tear— 

Weep not upon the mound 
Where I shall rest ; 

Nor strew wild flowers arouna, 
Upon my breast. 





The soul which thou hast loved, 
Will not be there ; 

It will have plumed its wings, 
And soared afar— 

Then weep not o’er my chains 
When I am free: 

I’ve left my cell, and gained 
My liberty. 


Upward in yonder sky, 
I’|] find my home ; 

And wait in realms of light, 
For thee to come— 

Call me not back to earth, 
To leave my crown; 

I’ve fought with sin and hell, 
The victory’s won. 


April 18th, 1837. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 


PARTING IN THE HOUSE OF GOD. 
A FAREWELL HYMN: 


Composed to be sung at the parting of Chris- 


tians. 
Arr—‘‘ Come ye disconsolaie.”’ 


Friends of the Mercirut! gathered before 
Him, 
Met as his lowly ones, joying to meet ; 
Here let us waiting come, here all adore 
Him, 
Casting our broken hearts low at his feet. 


Oft, in remembered days, hither convening, 
We have together hailed Mercy’s glad 
dawn; 
But God’s dark providence, hope interven- 
ing 
Some fellow worshippers soon will be 


gone! 


They from this place of prayer will have 
departed ; 
Hushed will their voices be, once sweet in 
praise ; 
No more with us may they, penitent hearted, 
Pour at this hallowed shrine Piety’s lays. 


But we will look to Thee, our God! to 
guide us ; 
Since Thou wilt never leave, stilled are 
our fears ; 
Part though we do on earth—woes though 
betide us— 
Thou wilt in pity wipe our falling tears. 
Wilmington, Del. C. W.D. 


Fontenelle being one day asked by a lord 
in waiting at Versailles, what difference 
there was between a clock and woman, in- 
stantly replied, ‘*a clock serves to point out 











the hours, and a woman to make us forget 
|| them.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


Compiled for the Ladies’ Garland. 


LADY JANE GREY. 

This most illustrious and unfortunate 
lady, whose accomplishments and whose 
fate rendered her an object of universal 
admiration and pity, was the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Marquis of Dorset, afterwards 
Duke of Suffolk, and was born at the seat 
of her father, Leicestershire, in the year 
1537. Her talents, which were of a fine 
order, were very early developed, and un- 
der the judicious management of her tutor, 
(Elmer or Aylmer, afterwards Bishop of 
London,) she made most surprising progress 
in the languages, arts and sciences. At the 
early age of fourteen, she had mastered 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee and Arabic, 
and French and Italian. In the year 1553, 
the Dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland, 
who were now, after the fall of Somerset, 
arrived atthe height of power, began, on the 
decline of the King’s health, to think how to 
prevent that reverse of fortune, which, as 
things then stood, they foresaw must happen 
upon Edward’s death. To obtain this end, 
no other remedy was judged sufficient but a 
change in the suecession of the crown, and 
transferring it into their own families by 
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jrendering Lady Jane, Queen. Those most 
excellent and amiable qualities which had 
endeared her to all who had the happiness 
to know her, joined to her near affinity to the 
King, subjected her to become the chief tool 
of an ambition so notoriously not her own. 
In May of the same year, 1553, she was 
married to Lord Guilford Dudley, fourth son 
of the Duke of Northumberland; a warm 
and mutual attachment having previously 
existed between the youngcouple. Shortly 
after her marriage, she reluctantly accepted 
the diadem which the intrigues of her father 
and father-in-law had induced Edward VI to 
settle upon her. This deed of settlement 
set aside the succession of Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Her regal pageantry, however, continued but 
nine days—Queen Mary’s undoubted right 
prevailing ; and the unfortunate Lady Jane 
Grey and her ill-fated husband, were com- 
mitted to the Tower, and on the 13th of No- 
vember, arraigned and found guilty of high- 
treason. She refused to apostatize from the 
‘protestant faith, and died with the utmost 
firmness, and Christian composure. She 
was beheaded on Tower Hill, on the 12th of 
February, 1554, her husband suffering on 
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the morning of the same day, and, horrible to 
relate, his bleeding and mangled corpse, or 
rather his headiess trunk, was exposed to 
her view as it was conveyed to the Chapel 
within the Tower. But her magnanimity 
and self-possession in this dreadful catastro- 
ie was truly astonishing. Immediately 
efore her execution, she addressed herself 
to the weeping multitude with amazing com- 
posure and eloquence—she acknowledged 
the justice of that cruel law by which she 
suffered, and died in charity with that 
wretched world which she had so much 
reason to execrate: And thus did the cele- 
brated Mary commence her reign with the 
murder of an innocent young creature of 
eighteen—who for personal loveliness, sim- 
plicity of manners, purity of heart, and ex- 
tensive learning, was rarely ever equalled in 
any age or country. Some of her writings 
are still preserved. A. 


POPULAR TALES. 


BLANCHE D’ALBI, 
Concluded. 


A peculiar horror of all contagious and in- 
fectious disorders, was amongst the many 
peculiar horrors to which the sensitive lady 
of poor Mr. L was peculiarly liable. It 
was in vain that the worthy man himself 
having ascertained the decided opinion of 
the apothecary, again and again assured her, 
that ** Mademoiselle’s disorder was a brain 
fever, which, however likely to terminate 
fatally, was not of a nature to be communi- 
cated even to the attendants of the sick 
chamber.” ‘These assurances, backed by all 
the apothecary’s assertions, were insufficient, 
to allay the lady’s horrors. ‘If not now 
infectious, the disorder might become so ;”’ 
and then she was convinced “all fevers were 


























catching ;”’ and “if Mr. L was so indif- | 
ferent to her safety, she could not think of 
her children and emulate his heroic compo-| 
sure. Not for worlds should they continue) 
in that house two hours longer—and she felt | 
it her duty as a mother to be careful for their 
sakes, of her own life, and to accompany 
them from that dangerous spot. It was) 
madness in Mr. L to stay there. If he, 
would be persuaded—” But Mr. L was 
not to be persuaded ; so after conscientiously 
fulfilling her duty as a wife, by pathetically | 
warning him of the probable consequences of | 
his obstinacy, she bade him farewell with ' 
admirable firmness, and after a last parting 
injunction from the carriage window, to fu-| 
migate all letters he might address to her 
froin that house, she was driven from the 
door, and safely and luxuriously lodged be-' 
fore evening at her husband’s, Richmond 
Villa, with her children and Miss Crawfurd. | 














Great indeed—unspeakably great, ‘ she as- 
sured all her friends, was her anxiety on 
Mr. L *s account, and they might con- 
ceive how agonizing it was to her feelings 
to leave him in so perilous a situation. Had 
she followed the dictates of her heart—But 
those sweet darlings! could she risk the 
lives of both their parents !’’ And then tears 
of sensibility trickled from her eyes, at the 
idea of their orphan state, had she fondly 
yielded to the temptation of sharing her hus- 
band’s danger, and fallen a victim to the in- 
dulgence of her tender weakness. 

r. L—— was truly and humanely con- 
cerned fox the distressing situation of poor 
Blanche. So young! so fair! so friendless ! 
so utterly dependant now, in her unconscious 
state, on the mercy and charity of strangers 
—on the world’s cold charity—But there are 
warm hearts amidst the frozen mass—and 





all the kindly feelings of Mr. L—— were 


now called into action by the affecting cir- 
cumstances of that helpless being so cast on 
his benevolence. He was a fond and anx- 
ious father, and as the natural thought sug- 
gested itself, that in the vicissitudes of hu- 
man life a fate as forlorn as that of the young 
foreigner might one day be the portion of his 
own darlings, Mr. L—— inwardly pledged 
himself to act a parental part by Blanche 
D’ Albi, in this hour of her utmost need, and 
the vow was not less religiously observed, 
because unuttered to mortal ear, and regis- 
tered in the depths of his own heart. By 
his order a careful nurse was provided, and 
a skilful physician called in, when, at the 
close of the second day from her seizure, 
Mademoiselle D’Albi was pronounced by 
the apothecary to be in imminent danger. 
Dr. M’s. opinion coincided but too perfectly 
with that of his medical subaltern, and in 
spite of their united endeavors to save the 
interesting young creature intrusted to their 
care, it soon became evident that the hand 
of death was on her, and that human art was 
powerless to unloose that fatal grasp. Pre- 
vious to her dissolution, she lay for many 
days in a state of perfect stupor, far less 
painful to contemplate than the previous de- 
lirium during which she had talked inces- 
santly with the embodied creatures of her 
faney, rambling volubly in her native tongue, 
and now and then breaking out into snatches 
of wild song or wilder laughter. But at last 
that fearful mirth died away in fainter and 
fainter bursts, and broken syllables, and in- 
articulate sounds succeeded the voluble 
speech, like dying murmurs of a distant 
echo and ‘then’ as the nurse expressed it, 
‘she lay as quiet as a lamb,’ for many, many 
days, with eyes half closed, but not in slum- 
ber, or at least only in that slumbrous torpor, 
the gentle harbinger of a more perfect rest. 
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More than once or twice, or many times 
had Mr. L—— visited the sick chamber of 
oor Blanche, while she lay like a waxen 
image in that death-like trance. More than 
once, as he stood gazing on that fair, pale 
face, had large tears stolen down his own 
cheeks—and once, when there was a mo- 
mentary glimmering of hope—a momentary 
amendment of pulse—he had caught the 
hand of the physician with a sudden energy 
strangely contrasting his usual habits of for- 
mal reserve—exclaiming, ‘Save her! Save 
her! my dear sir! spare no pains, no cost, a 
consultation perhaps——’ and his agitated 
voice and incoherent words carried convic- 
tion to the heart of the good doctor, that if 
half the wealth of Mr. L could have 
purchased the life of Blanche D’Albi, he 
would not have hesitated to make the sacri- 
fice. 

But ueither care nor skill, nor aught that 
wealth could command, or kindness lavish, 
could prolong the days already numbered, 
or reverse the decree that had gone forth. 

Towards the close of the fourteenth day 
of Blanche’s illness, the respiration of the 
unconscious sufferer became quick and labo- 
rious, and Dr. M., whose finger was on her 
pulse, directed that the curtains of her bed 
should be drawn aside, and a free current of 
air admitted through the open windows. 
Mr. L had entered with the physician, 
and stationing himself at the bed’s foot stood 
there with folded arms, and eyes fixed in 
sad and hopeless contemplation on the af- 
fecting object before him. Though the eyes 
of Blanche were more than half veiled by 
their full, heavy lids, a streak of soft blue 
was still discernible through the long dark 
lashes, from whence, however, emanated no 
spark of intelligence; and far different from 
the finely blended rose-hues of healthful 
beauty, was that bright crimson which burnt 
in either cheek. Her head was raised a lit- 
tle from the pillow by the supporting arm of 
the nurse, who, with her hand still at liberty, 
put aside the deep frill of her cap, and the 
disordered ringlets which had escaped be- 
neath it, that the sweet fresh air might visit 
with its comforting coolness those throbbing 
temples and that burning brow. It was a 
beautiful, mild warm April evening, redo- 
lent of life and joy, and Nature’s renovation, 
and the pale, golden light of an April sun- 
set penetrated even through a London atmos- 
phere and amongst a labyrinth of high walls, 
and blackened roofs, and clustering chim- 
neys, into the very chamber of Blanche; 
and even to that confined chamber, and over 
those gloomy precincts, came the soft breath 
of Spring, breathing delicious fragrance, as 
it was wafted through her open window, 
ever a hox of mignonette, coaxed into early 








blossom by the assiduous cherishing of one 
who had watched over her miniature garden 
with the impatient interest of eager child- 
hood. 

The balmy air stole gently, gradually in 
the sick chamber, and between the parted 
curtains of the bed, as though it were a 
thing of intelligence, and came gladly on its 
blessed mission to convey to the dying 
Blanche the last soothing sensation she 
might yet taste on earth—the odorous waft- 
ing of her favorite flowers. It came not in 
vain, as the caressing coolness played over 
her face; and when it had wandered a few 
moments amongst the parted ringlets, her 
quick and laborious breathing became less 
and less distressing, and at length, inhaling 
one long and deep inspiration, subsided into 
regular and almost inperceptible respira- 
tion, like that of a sleeping infant. 

At that moment there struck up at the 
farther end of a neighboring street a strain 
of wild music, from a band of itinerant mu- 
sicians—wandering Savoyards. Wild and 
touching was the strain, as it came mellowed 
by distance, and mingled with the even- 
ing breeze. It was ** Le Rans des Vaches.” 
To every son and daughter of Helvetia, a 
spirit-stirring spell, a magic melody, never 
yet listened to unmoved by any wanderer 
from her mountain land—only the insensible 
ear of death, orof the dying . . . but 
it seemed as if.perception yet lingered in 
that of Blanche. As the notes of that na- 
tional air swelled out more and more dis- 
tinctly, a slight tremor passed over her fea- 
tures and at last,as if awakening from a 
deep sleep, her soft blue eyes perfectly un- 
closed, and glancing upwards towards the 
female form, on whose bosom her head was 
pillowed, she murmured in her own native 
tongue, ** Maman! bonne Maman! 

As she uttered these few faltering words, 
her head sunk lower upon the nurse’s breast 
and half turning her face inward on that 
kind pillow, like a weary child, the fair eye- 
lids dropped heavily over those soft blue 
orbs; but long after their lustre was for ever 
shrouded, and long after the beautiful lips 
were closed, and the last breath had escaped 
them in those few touching words, the smile 
still lingered there, with which those words 
were spoken, as if impressed by the parting 
rapture of recognition with the Maternal 
Spirit, permitted, possibly, toaccompany the 
dark Angel on his awful mission, to over- 
come his terrors by her looks of heavenly 
welcome and receiving from his hands the 
‘new Celestial, to be its conductress to 
those abodes of bliss, towards which, even 
in their day of mortal probation, the pious 
Mother had “trained up her child in the 








way she should go.” C. 
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CHESTER. 


BY REV. C. S. STEWART, OF THE U. 8S. NAVY. 


Were Chester the first place on which an 
American should cast his eyes, after arriving 
in England, he would at once feel himself 
to be in an old and foreign land. The mas- 
sive walls by which it is surrounded, its 
weather-beaten and time-blackened towers 
and antique dwellings, however few attrac- 
tions they may have for those who have been 
familiar with such objects from their birth, 
would be gazed on by him with feelings of 
lively interest and admiration; and in the 
remembrance that for eighteen hundred years 
it has been the crowded abode of generation 
after generation of men, he would walk 
through and around it with musings on the 
present and the past, never before forced 
upon him by any similar objects of contem- 
plation. 


So early as the lieutenancy of Julius Ag- 
ricola in Britain, near the close of the first 
century, Chester is known to have been a 
Roman colony, and from that period till the 
end of four hundred years, when the fall of 
the empire left Britain once more to the pos- 
session of her native sons, it was the sta- 
tion of the twentieth legion of the Imperial 
army. Some of its churches are among the 
first foundations of Christianity in the 
island, and many of them, as they now 
stand, have for centuries witnessed the 
changes, and felt the corroding power of 
time. 


With the exception of York, it is the only 
remaining walled town in the kingdom; and 
thus, a curiosity to Englishmen themselves, 
as well as to visitors from the New World. 
The foundation of the walls is believed to 
have been laid by the Romans; and the 
form and dimensions of the city, now, to be 
much the same as when occupied by them. 
It is nearly square, and about two miles in 
circuit, and has four gates for carriages, one 
on each side, those opposite being connected 
by streets which intersect in the middle of 
the town. 


The walls are of brown free-stone, and 
vary in height, from a few feet only, in some 
plazes, to an elevation of some eighty ora 
hundred on the north end, where they over- 
hang the deep excavations of a canal com- 
municating with theinterior. Their breadth 
ov the top is about three feet; and, furnished 
with a parapet on the outer side, and a 
light rail of iron on the inner, they form a 
pleasant and commanding promenade, ac- 
cessible from within by flights of stone 








steps, at various intervals on the different 
sides. 

In the course of this promenade, the finest 
views are obtained of the city within on the 
one hand—of its venerable cathedral, old 
churches, and different public edifices—and 
of the country without on the other, through 
a circuit of vast extent; while at every few 
steps, you meet with objects immediately 
connected with the walls themselves, wor- 
thy the notice and observation of the stran- 
ger. All the ancient gates, with their ap- 
pendages of caution and defence, have given 
place, within the last half century, to mo- 
dern looking, bridge-like entrances, better 
adapted to the convenience of the ingress 
and egress of the varied vehicles that pass 
through them, in the business and travel of 
every day, but little in harmony with the 
general features of the structure of which 
they form apart. Here and there, however, 
an antique tower, projecting from an angle, 
or surmounting a buttress, keeps you in re- 
membrance of the nature and original uses 
of the mass upon which you are treading. 
A principal of these, at the north-east cor- 
ner of the city, is marked with special his- 
toric interest, as that from the top of which 
the ill-fated Charles I., in 1645, witnessed 
the discomfiture of his forces by the parlia- 
mentary troops, on the neighboring plain of 
Rowton Moor ; and, at the diagonal angle of 
the city, overhanging the waters of the Dee, 
stands the castle, the scene of many a tra- 
gic act in the lives of the noble and the 
brave of former ages, and the prison, at the 
close of the fourteenth century, of a regal 
captive, in the person of Richard the 2d, 
previously to the resignation of his throne 
to Henry of Lancaster. Much of the pile 
has been refaced and rebuilt, in a style of 
modern Grecian architecture ; but parts of it 
are coeval with the walls, particularly a 
massive round tower, still bearing the name 
of Cesar. 

The whole panorama presented in the 
walk is diversified and exciting, rich in its 
subjects of reflection, derived from history 
and the arts, and beautiful in its delineations 
of nature. ‘The prospect on the north and 
west, is said to be one of the finest and most 
extensive in the kingdom, having the Dee 
for a foreground, and the blue mountains of 
Wales in the distance, with a vast range of 
luxuriant and richly cultivated country in- 
tervening. 

The glowing sunset of a summer’s day 
was now added to its loveliness; and with 
the freshness and fragrance of June breath- 
ing from everything around, and the golden 
gleamings of the western sky illuminating 
the turrets and towers of the city, and 


‘throwing double beauty on the impurpled 
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To him who can best understand it. 


Vor. ft 











plain below, I entered fully into the enthu-! 
siasm of the poet, when of a similar scene he 
exclaims, 

“ Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around, 
O2 hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires, 


And glittering towers and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching lavdscape into smoke decays.”* 





[Cuester, the capital of the county of 
Cheshire, contains more than twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants. It was formerly one of the 
most flourishing towns in the west of Eng- 
land, but its trade has been mainly trans- 
ferred to Liverpool. Itis situated on an emi- 
nence which commands an extensive view 
of the romantic country by which it is sur- 
rounded, and the Dee waters its ancient 
ramparts on the south. Castrum, the an- 
cient name of Chester, shows that it was 
once a Roman military station. The two 
principal streets which cross each other at 
right angles on the summit of the hill on 
which the city stands, were formerly the 
roads that communicated with the ancient 
camp. These streets lead to the four gates 
of the city—they were cut out of the hill. 
‘The ground floors form a range of shops. 
‘The manner in which the streets are built 
may be uncommon, but it is by no means 
convenient—the shops are small and nar- 
row; the porticos low, irregular, and sup- 
ported by massive columns. The preceding 
remark is inapplicable to the suburbs, which 
are not only larger than the town, but much 
better built. In the shot works, (see en- 
graving,) there is a tower more than a hun- 
dred feet high, and the melted lead is let fall 
from its summit into a receiver filled with 
water at the bottom. A description of the 
Cathedral, from the pen of the Rev. Mr. 


Stewart, will be given in a subsequent num- 
ber. ] 





The following artless strain bursts from 
the warm fountain of a heart rent by the 
pang of a vile and dastardly desertion. If 
there is another heart untouched by it, it is 
that which lodges in the bosom of the 
wretch whose cruelty has extorted it, and to 
whom it is addressed—a heart too savage 
for any other than the Hyrcanian tiger 
who possesses it. The deserted, injured 
poetess, or her humane editor, makes, below, 








a very reasonable request, and we hope it 


will be universally accorded. Let it be 
copied and repeated ; let it meet the eye, let 
it ring in the ear of the soulless villain, ti! 
the editor of the Baru (Steuben co., N. Y.) 
Enquirer & Apvertiser shall certify that 
its object is accomplished, or till the records 
of the American Newgate shall tell that the 
gallows has got its due. 


TO HIM WHO CAN BEST UN: 
UNDERSTAND IT. 


He who has left his youthful bride 
And children young and fair, 

To float on fortune’s doubtful tide, 
Borne on he knows not where, 

The lines perchance may coldly spurn 

That asks the wanderer’s return. 





Yet, oh! the unwilling heart forgive 
That dares to trouble thine, 

I would not seek to make thee grieve 
But for these babes of mine; 

These treasures sent us from above 

The pledges of our mutual love. 


For them I plead—I speak not now 
Of what my lot hath been ; 
Nor how for thee I left my home 
And each familiar seene, 
And sought the distant hills of A——, 
For sweet with thee were even they. 


I hailed the mountain’s proudest swell, 
The forest’s darkest pride, 
The beaten rock, the rugged dell, 
For thou wert by my side, 
And earth’s worst wilderness is dear, 
Is fair, when those we love are near. 


But thou hast left thy dark-eyed boys, 
In distant paths to roam ; 
A gambler’s life for thee has joys, 
ut not, alas! thy home: 
Thy children weep amid their play, 
And I am far more lone than they. 


Our babes for very want of bread 
Have been compelled to roam, 
And now on public bounty fed, 
Find a precarious home, 
While he who should their guardian be 
Has left them to their misery. 


My boy, the eldest and the first, 
The image of his sire, 
Will into tears of sorrow burst, 
And thus of me inquire— 
‘* Mother! dear mother! tell me when 
My father will come back again.” 


Yet go, thou false deserter, go! 
And if some happier dame 

Has kindled in thy breast the glow 
Of love’s deceitful flame, 

Oh, hear me! fairer she may be, 

But she will never love like me. 
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And oh, vouchsafe one little line, 
If to confirm my wo, 
That I may to my fate resign 
When all its ills I know, 
And leave me not without a word, 
To fade and die with hope deferred. 


Then leave to penury’s bitter crust, 
Thy lone deserted spouse, 
To mourn o’er woman’s broken trust 
And man’s deceitful vows,— 
May’st thou ne’er know the smallest part 
Of that which wrings a breaking heart! 
ALMIRA Portér H****** 


THE REIGN OF BEAUTY. 


Miss M was a lively girl. To a per- 
son of unrivalled beauty, she added the ease, 
and grace, and kindness of manner, which 
never fail to win their way to the affections 
of the heart. Her mind, highly gifted by 
nature, was refined and polished by a liberal 
education, and embellished by all the attrac- 
tive accomplishments of fashionable life. 
Thus endowed she was the ornament of so- 
ciety, and nature seemed to mark her out, as 
the centre of a social system, to reflect 
light and animation on all around her. 

I have seen her in the morning of her 
glory, fresh as the dew-drops that sparkle in 
the solar ray, attracting the admiration of 
every eye, commanding the homage of every 
heart. I have followed her light footsteps 
to the animating ball—seen her join in the 
joyous revelry of the dance, and witnessed 
the feast of delight that beamed from every 
countenance, as like a star shooting through 
the heavens, her brilliant eye cast a momen- 
tary ray on the admiring crowd. I have 
marked the train of her admirers. I have 
seen the gay and the grave, the wise and the 
simple equally anxious to obtain a place in 
her affections. I have seen the flippant cox- 
comb exhaust the stores of his memory—do- 
ing homage to her peerless charms; and then 
traverse again the exhausted fields of his bar- 
ren fancy to gather a new garland to deck the 
brow of this queen of beauty. ButI have 
observed others in her train, whose hearts 
were too full for the language of complaint— 
whose feelings could only be told by a sigh 
—or expressed by that mute eloquence,which 
is the natura] language of affection. 

Years thus passed on, and Miss M 
continued to command the tribute of univer- 
sal admiration—until the desire to receive 
the adulation of all, had seized upon the 
heart, and like an envious tyrant, expelled 
every generous rival, and maintained its soli- 
tary empire there. She lived inascene of il- 











lusion. The fruition of the present moment 
was the end of her existence. The antici- 





pation of the future could add nothing to her 
enjoyments, and the idea of that state of 
urest happiness, which is painted to the 
imaginations of others, in the loveliest tints 
of hope, produced no other effect upon her, 
than feelings of apprehension and of gloom. 
‘To be married, was to resign her supremacy. 
The world had not been sufficiently explored. 
Her passion for admiration was not yet sa- 
tiated. It was time enough when the heart 
was palled with the empty nothingness of 
adulation, to surrender at the altar. Thus 
the hopes of her ford admirers were blight- 
ed, and their generous affection chilled by 
despair. 

I myself had been a devoted lover to Miss 
M - I had seen in her every grace that 
can delight the eye and animate the heart of 
man. And too credulous for my own hap- 
piness, I had suffered my imagination to in- 
dulge a dream of hope, which fate had des- 
tined never to be realized. Awakening 
however from this illusion, I plunged into 
the whiri of active life, determined to forget 
forever the enchanting vision, which has 
cast over the vista of the future, a gleam of 
hope, only to heighten by contrast, the 
gloom of despair. 

The tide of time rolled on, producing in 
its course its accustomed ravages. Accident 
carried me near the dwelling of Miss M—; 
I approached its threshold, with feelings 
sobered by years of separation, yet of the 
deepest interest in the fate of her, who had 
been the idol of my own heart. I entered. 
Miss M was sitting in a distant corner 
of the same apartment, in which I had often 
seen her delighting, by her vivacity admir- 
ing crowds. She seemed absorbed in the 
deepest contemplation ona volume which 
was before her. She started at my approach. 
Recollections of the past rushed upon her 
mind, and she extended her hand with a 
kindness of welcome, of which the frivolous 
scenes through which she had passed could 
not entirely divest her heart. y curiosity 
induced me to examine the volume which 
she had been perusing. It wasthe * Sketch 
Book,”’ containing the beautiful and affect- 
ing tale of the ‘“* Wife,’’ by our eloquent 
and distinguished countryman. I sat for a 
moment in a pensive mood, produced by the 
recollections arising from the association of 
various objects around me. I cast a look of 
anxious curiosity about the apartment. I ob- 
served Miss M with the deepest inter- 
est—her brilliant eye had lost much of won- 
ted lustre—the rose had faded from her 
cheek—the busy throng of fond admirers 
was dispersed—the voice of adulation was 
stilled—and silent was the dwelling of Miss 
M I arose to depart. Feelings of ten- 




















derness came over me, for J could not forget 
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Vox. I. 





that the altered form before me, had once 
ruled the empire of my heart. I left the 
apartment, deeply affected by the scene ; and 
the melancholy lines of Moore rushed upon 
my mind, as a fit soliloquy for her, who had 
once been the centre of fashion. 
* f feel like one who treads alone, some banquet hall 

deserted 


Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, and all but 
her departed.” 


The last rays of the setting sun were re- 
flected from the western windows as I re- 
tired from the dwelling of Miss M , and 
as I cast back a parting look upon the fading 
light, I exclaimed in the agony of my heart, 
‘such is the reign of beauty.’ It blights the 
happiness, and agonizes the heart of man, 
and then spreads still wider the melancholy 
desolation, by falling itself amid the wreck 
of ruined hopes. 
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THE USE OF FLOWERS. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


God might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


He might have made enough, enough, 
For every want of ours, 

For Juxury, medicine and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain-mine 
Requireth none to grow, 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 
To make the river flow. 


The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man, 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up springing day and night ; 


Spangling in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passes by ? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then, wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth. 


To comfort man—to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 
For whoso careth for the flowers, 
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Selected for the Ladies’ Garland. 
ON SCANDAL. 


When scandal breathed in dire discordant 
sounds, 

Wounds all it strikes, and poisons all it 
wounds, 

In pity’s healing balm, the tongue should 

Ip, 

Or silence with the finger seal the lip. 

Why - the feeling breast with pain and 
wot 

Steal the best treasures heaven can here be. 
stow ; 

Why rob the Christian of his spotless fame? 

And by deception blight the purest name. 

Teach me, O God! to drop a pitying tear, 

And to their faults be kind, but not severe; 

Look with composure on the faults I see, 

May heaven the same compassion show on 
ine. 

And when all earthly scenes with thee are 
o’er, 

May Angels guard thee to that peaceful 
shore 

Where all conspire to bless the heavenly 
scene, 

Not one dark cloud shall ever intervene— 

No jealous fears to blight the pure and just 

Who in Omnipotence divine confide andtrust. 


— ee 


HOW TO CHOOSE A GOOD 
HUSBAND. 


When you see a young man of modest, re- 
spectful, retiring manners, not given to pride 
or vanity, he will make a good husband, for 
he will be the same to his wife after marriage 
that he was before. When you see a young 
man who would take a wife for the value of 
herself, and not for the sake of wealth, that 
man will make a good husband, for his af- 
fection will not decrease, neither will he 
bring himself or his partner to want. Never 
make money an object of marriage; if you 
do, depend upon it, as a balance for the 
good, you will get a bad husband. When 
you see a young man who is tender and af- 
fectionate, no matter what his circumstances 
in life are, he is really worth the winning , 
take him who can, girls, he will make a 
good husband. 


—_—_——_—= 


BOHEMIAN WOMEN. 


In every corner of this part of Germany ; 
each female, from the maid servant to her 
mistress, has a spinning-wheel—and there 
is no good housewife in Bohemia who 
would not consider herself disgraced, if 
she did not spin within her establishment 
all the linen articles necessary for her house- 








Will care much more for Him! 


hold. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Female education is of immense import- 
ance, aS connected with domestic life. It 
is at home where man generally passes the 
largest portion of his time; where he seeks 
a refuge from the vexations and embarrass- 
ments of business, an enchanting repose 
from exertion, a relaxation from care by the 
interchange of affection; where some of his 
finest sympathies, tastes, and moral and re- 
ligious feelings are formed and nourished ; 
where is the treasure of pure disinterested 
love, such as is seldom found in the busy 
walks of a selfish and calculating world.— 
Nothing can be more desirable than to make 
one’s domestic abode the highest object of 
his attachment and satisfaction. 

Wl! ordered home, man's best delight to make, 

And by submissive wisdom, modest skill, 

With every gentle, care-e'uding art, 

To raise her virtues, animate the bliss, 

And sweeten all the toils of human life— 

This be the female dignity and praise. 

Neither rank, nor splendid mansions, nor 
expensiveiy furnished apartments, nor luxu- 
tious repasts, can accomplish these actions. 
They are to be obtained only from the riches 
of elevated principles, from the nobility of 
virtue, from the splendor of religious and 
mural beauty, from the banquet of refined 
taste, affectionate deportment, and intellect- 
ual pleasures. Intelligence and piety throw 
the brichtest sunshine over the dwellings of 
private life, and these are the results of fe- 
male education. 

Female education is extremely valuable 
from its imparting an elevated and improved 
character to domestic discourse. Conversa- 
tion is one of the greatest joys of existence ; 
and the more perfect it is made by the re- 
sources of learning, enlarged views of mo- 
rality, refinement of language, and the splen- 
dors of imagery, the more exquisite is the 
joy. It is from education that discourse col- 
lects all its original drapery, “its clothing of 
wrought gold, its thrilling eloquence, its 
sweetest music, and all its magical influ- 
ence over the soul. Intelligence and ani- 
mated discourse eminently exalt the dignity, 
and multiply the charms of every female 
that can excel in it. 

A sober certainty of waking bliss, 
It is a sacred and homefeit delight, 

She who can sustain an elevated course 
of conversation, whose mind soars above 
the trifles and common things of time and 
sense, who is distinguished for well digested 
opinions, sensible remarks, habits of think- 
ing and observation, good judgment, and a 
well disciplined temper, is a perpetual 
source of blessing and exhilaration to all 





within her circle. She will make home all 


that is desirable, so that none of her house- 
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hold will need or wish to seek elsewhere fot 
happiness. They will be able “to drink 
waters out of their own cisterns, and run- 
ning waters out of their own well.” 


THOUGHTS ON WOMEN. 


Occupied almost entirely with soft and 
tender passions, their hearts are alike stran- 
gers to the shocks of ambition and interest, 
the two primary sources of the calamities 
of mankind, and to those obscure and odi- 
ous vices which so often sully the minds 
of men. Sentiment is in woman a more 
quick and lively, as well as a more delicate 
feeling, than in men, and it is this, princi- 
pally, which preserves them, and prevents 
their falling into still greater misfortunes 
than are their ordinary lot. The quivering 
glimmering light of sentiment isa thousand 
times more sure, more to be depended on 
than the brilliant flame of understanding and 
reason. It is for this reason that men com- 
monly plunge headlong into enormous frail- 
ties, and fall with a dreadful crash, while 
many a woman recedes upon the very brink 
of the precipice. 





I WISH HE WOULD DECIDE. 


I wish he would decide, mamma, 
I wish he would decide ; 

I’ve been a bridesmaid twenty times 
When shall I be a bride? 

My cousin Anne, my sister Fan, 
The Nuptial knot have tied, 

Yet come what will, I’m single still, 
I wish he would decide. 


He takes me to the play, mamma, 
He brings me pretty books, 

He woos me with his eyes, mamma, 
Such speechless things he looks! 
Where’er I roam—abroad, at home— 

He lingers by my side ; 
Yet come what will, I’m single still- 
I wish he would decide! 


I throw out many hints, mamma, 
I speak of other beaux, 
I talk about domestic life, 
And sing, “* They don’t propose.” 
But ah! how vain each piteous strain, 
His wavering heart to guide ; 
Do what I wiil, I’m single still— 
I wish he would decide ! 


I really shall irsist, mamma, 
If nothing intervenes, 

My brother Thomas question him, 
And asks him what he means? 
And if he wants to * break, mamma, 

My passion or my pride.” 





Unconquered yet shall scorn regret, 
I wish he would decide! 
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THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE. 
BY JAMES H. PERKINS. 


** She, in the working of whose destiny, 
The man of blood and victory attained 
His more than kingly height.”’ 

The Conqueror. 


When a few centuries shall have thrown 
their shadows upon the strange features of 
Napoleon, and given to every thing about 
him the tinge of romance, the story of his 
first wife will seem to the student rather a 
fable than a fact; he will look upon her as 
we look upon Mary of Scotland, but with a 
deeper interest; for she, far more truly than 
her lord, was from first to last ‘the child 
of destiny.” 

Told, while yet unmarried, that she 
would be a wife, a widow, and a queen of 
France—the entire fulfilment of the first 
part of the prophecy, gave her courage to 
believe in the last part also when under sen- 
tence of death. When her bed was taken 
from her, because she was to die in the 
morning, she told her weeping friends that 
it was not so; that she should sit upon that 
throne on the ruins of which Robespiere 
then stood triumphant; and when asked, in 
mockery, to choose her maids of honor, 
since she was to be queen, she did choose 
them, and they were her maids of honor, 
when half of Europe looked up toher. On 
that night, which was to have been her last 
upon earth, Robespiere fell. Had he fallen 
a few days earlier, her first husband would 
have lived; had his fall been but one day 
tater, Josephine would have been among the 
ten thousand victims, whose names we have 
never heard :—But he fell on that night and 
her destiny was accomplished. 

She married Napoleon, and through her, 
her husband was appointed to the army of 
Italy. Step by step they rose, till, at last, 
the crown rested upon her head :—the second 
part of the prophecy was proved true, and 
she began to look forward to that loss of 
power and rank, which had also been fore- 
told, and which was to close the strange 
drama of her life. 


And he that had wedded the child of des-|' 


tiny grew every day more strong, and more 
grasping. In vain did Josephine attempt to 
tule his ambition, and chasten his aims; he 
was an emperor, he wished to found an em- 
pire, and by slow degrees he made himself fa- 
tniliar with the thoughts of putting her away. 

When the campaign of 1809 was at an 
end, hardened and narrowed, the general 
came back to his wife; his former kindness 
was gone, his playfulness was checked, he 
consulted her but seldom, and seldom stole 
upon her private hours with that familiar 







The Empress of France. Vee Fe ae 
—=Bthin mi 
love that had so often made her heart leap, § ye gal 
She saw that her hour drew nigh. was si 
It was the evening of the 20th of No@ them, « 
vember, the Court was at Paris in honor of § che poi 
the King of Saxony. Josephine sat at her ‘ Sire 
window, looking down upon the river, and§ that, a 
musing on the dark fate before her, when she pire; | 
heard Napoleon’s step at the door. She nies, y 
sprang to open it, using her usual exclama J 4,1), ~ 
tion, ‘mon AMI!’ He embraced her so affec- § rice tc 
tionately, that for an instant her fears and my sp 
woes seemed vain. She led him toa chair, § o. mi 
placed herself at his feet, and: looking up § ¢orth 


into his face, smiled through her tears. 
‘You are unhappy, Josephine,’ said the 
Emperor. 


pire t 
shame 











Te 
‘ Not with you, sire.’ a 
‘Bah,’ said he quickly, ‘why call me§ yaq } 
sire ? these shows of state steal all true joy days 
from us.’ resol 
‘Then why seek them? answered Jo § 4, for 
sephine. * TD sens 
The Emperor made no reply. ‘ You are § jena, 
now the first of men,’ she continued ; * why Jo 
not quit war, turn ambition out of your § pot « 
councils, bend your thoughts on the good of § jis ¢ 
France, and live at home amongst those § cayy, 
who love you ?” Whe 
‘Josephine,’ said he, turning his face B yhat 
from her, ‘it is not I, it is France demands § nq 
the sacrifice.’ begt 
‘ Are you sure of that, my lord?’ said his § y,]j¢ 
wife ; ‘have you probed your heart to the 9 yco¢ 
bottom ? is it not ambition that prompts you § che 
to seek reasons for repudiating me? for § 435) 
think not, Napoleon, I misunderstand you; 9 was 
are you sure it is the love of France ?” the 
Every word she spoke touched him to the 9 wiz 
uick; and rising hastily, he replied, * Ma- dea 
am, I have my reasons; good evening.’ iew 
‘Stay, sire,’ said she, taking hold of his § ang 
arm, ‘we must not part in anger. I submit. 9 gp, 
Since you wish it, | submit cheerfully. It § je, 
is not in my nature to oppose your will; 1 § ang 
love you too deeply. Nor shall I cease to § 4,0) 
love you, Napoleon, because I am to leave to 
your throne and your side. If you still go oh 
on victorious, I shall rejoice with you—if be | 
reverse comes, I will lay down my life to § *.) 
comfort you. I will pray for you morning i. 
and night ; and in the hope that sometimes : 
you will think of me.’ 80) 
Hardened as he was, Napoleon had loved | 
his wife deeply and long; her submission 
to his stern resolve—her calm, but mournful 
dignity—her unshaken love, moved even ch 
him; and fer a moment affection struggled of 
with ambition. He turned to embrace her Wi 
again. Butin that moment, her face and 
form had changed. Her eye and her whole 
person seemed inspired! He felt himself in st 
the presence of a superior being. She led te 





him to the window, and threw it open. A 
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thin mist rested upon the Seine, and over | 
the gardens of the palace; and all around 

was Silent; among the stars then before 
them, one was far brighter than the rest; 
she pointed to it. 

‘Sire,’ she said, ‘that star is mine—to 
that, and not to yours, was promised em- 
pire; through me, and through my desti- 
nies, you have risen; part from me and you 
fall. The spirit of her that foresaw my 
rise to royalty, even now communes with 
my spirit, and tells me that your fate hangs 
cn mine. Believe me or not, if we hence- 
forth walk asunder, you will leave no em- 
pire behind you, and will die yourself in 
shame, and sorrew, and with a broken spirit.’ 

He turned away sick at heart, and over- 
awed by the words of one, whose destiny 
had been so strangely accomplished. Ten 
days were passed in resolves and counter- 
resolves—and then the link that bound him 
to fortune was broken. Josephine was di- 
vorced—and, as he said himself at St. He- 
lena, from that hour his fall began. 

Josephine was divorced—but her love did 
not cease ; in her retirement, she joyed in all 
his successes, and prayed that he might be 
saved from the fruits of his foul ambition! 
When his son was born, she only regretted 
that she was not near him in his happiness, 
and when he went a prisoner to Elba, she 
begged that she might share his prison, and 
relieve his woes. Every article that ke had 
used at her residence, remained as he left it ; 
she would not let a chair be removed. The 
béok, in which he had been last reading, 
was there with the page doubled down, and 
the pen that he had last used, was by it, 
with the ink dried on its point. When her 
death drew nigh, she wished to sell all her 
jewels, to send the fallen emperor money ; 
and her will was submitted to his correction. 
She died before his return from Elba; but 
her last thoughts were of him and France, 
and her last words expressed the hope and 
belief ‘that she had not caused a single tear 
to flow.” She was buried in the village 
church of Ruel, and her body was followed 
0 the grave, not only by princes and gene- 
rals, but by two thonsand poor, whose hearts 
had been made glad by her bounty. 

Her marble monument bears only this in- 
scription :— 

‘‘ EUGENE AND HORTENSE TO JOSEPHINE.” 


What a fund of future writers, in her 
character and fate; and what a lesson to all 
of us, whether in prosperity or adversity.— 
Western Monthly Magazine. 





Wise men make their enemies their in- 
structors: fools become enemies to their 


SINGULAR EFFECTS OF BEAUTY ON A YOUNG 
MAN.—Bishop Dupoy invited one day to 
dinner, two dugynen and three ladies: he 
noticed that during the whole of the repast, 


| the youngest of the two clergymen had his 


eyes steadfastly fized on one of the ladies, 
'who was very handsome. The Bishop, 
\after dinner, when the ladies had retired, 
\asked him what he thought of the beauty he 
\had just been looking at. The clergyman 
'answered, * My lord, in looking at the lady, 
I was reflecting that her beautiful forehead 
will one day be covered with wrinkles; that 
the coral on her lips will pass to her eyes, 
ithe vivacity of which will be extinguished ; 
‘that the ivory of her teeth will be changed 
to ebony ; that to the roses and lilies of her 
complexion, the withered appearance of care 
| will succeed ; that her fine soft skin will be- 
‘come adry parchment; that her agreeable 
‘smiles will be converted into grimaces ; and 
| that at length she will become the antidote 
‘of Love.”? I never should have supposed, 
\said the Bishop, that the sight of a fine wo- 
'man would have inspired a young man with 
‘such profound meditation. 


THE FEELINGS OF IMMORTALITY IN YOUTH. 
—No young man believes he shall ever die. 
| There is a feeling of eternity in youth which 
|makes us amends for every thing. To be 
| young is to be as one of the immortals. One 
half of time indeed is spent—the other half 
remains in store for us, with all its countless 
| treasures, for there is no line drawn, and we 
|See no limit to our hopes and wishes. We 
make the coming age our own— 


“ The vast, the unbounded prospect lies before us.”’ 


Death, old age, are words without a mean- 
ing, a dream, a fiction, with which we have 
‘nothing to do. Others may have undergone, 
(or may still undergo them—we ‘bear a 
charmed life,’? which laughs to scorn all 
such idle fancies. As, in setting out on a 
delightful journey, we strain our eager sight 
forward, 


“ Bidding the lovely scenes at distance hail,”’ 


and see no end to prospect after prospect, 
new objects presenting themselves as we ad- 
vance ; soin the outset of life we see noend 
to our desires, nor to the opportunities of 
gratifying them. We have as yet found no 
obstacle, no disposition to flag, and it seems 
that we can go on forever. 


1 b 


The affection of Woman is the most won- 
derful thing in the world—it tires not, faints 
not, dreads not, cools not. It is like the 
Naphtha that nothing can extinguish but the 
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appalling look of death. 
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MARRIAGE. 


Marriage is to woman at once the happiest 
and saddest event in her life; it is the pro- 
mise of future bliss, raised on the death of all 

resent enjoyment. She quits her home, 
i parents, her companions, her occupations, 
her amusements, every thing on which she 
has hitherto depended for comfort, for affec- 
tion, for kindness, for pleasure. ‘The parents 
by whose advice she has been guided, the 
sister to whom she has dared to impart every 
embryo of thought and feeling, the brother 
who has played with her, by turns the coun- 
Sellor and the counselled; and the younger 
children, to whom she has hitherto been the 
mother and the playmate, all are to be for- 
saken at one fell stroke; every former tie is 
loosened, the spring of every hope and ac- 
tion is to be changed ; and yet she flies with 
joy into the untrodden path before her. 
Buoyed up by the confidence of requited 
love, she bids a fond and grateful adieu to 
the life that is past, and turns with excited 
hopes and joyous anticipation of the happi- 
ness to come. 
can blight such fair hope—who can treache- 
rously lure such a heart from its peaceful 
enjoyment, and the watchful protection at 
home—who can, coward-like, break the illu- 
sions that have won her, and destroy the 
confidence which love had inspired. Woe 
to him who has too early withdrawn the ten- 
der plant from the props and stays of moral 
discipline in which she has been nurtured, 
and yet makes no effort to supply their place ; 
for on him be the responsibility of her er- 
rors—on him who has first taught her by 
his example to grow careless of her duty, 
and then exposed her with a weakened spirit, 
and unsatisfied heart, to the wiid storms and 
the wily temptations of the world. 


FLATTERY. 


Sensible women have often been the dupes 
of designing men, in the following way :— 
they have taken an opportunity of praising 
them to their own confidante, but with a 
solemn injunction to secrecy. The confi- 
dante, however, as they know, will infalli- 
bly inform her principal, the first moment 
she sees her; and this is a mode of flattery 
which always succeeds. Even those fe- 
males who nauseate flattery in any other 
shape, will not reject it in this; just*as we 
can bear the light of the sun when reflected 
by the moon. 








Icnorance.—A wise thinker has said that 
the reason why many people know com- 
eaamyared nothing, is that they can never 

ear to be told any thing. 


Then woe to the man who. 


| 








THE BRIDE. 
BY CHARLES JEFFREYS. 


Oh! take her, and be faithful still, 
And may the bridal vow 
Be sacred held in after years, 
And warmly breath’d as now. 
Remember ’t is no common tie 
That binds your youthful heart: 
°T is one that only truth should weave, 
And only death can part. 


The joys of childhood’s happy hour, 
The home of riper years, 

The treasur’d scenes of early youth, 
In sunshine and in tears ; 

The purest hopes her bosom knew, 
When her young heart was free, 
All these and more she now resigns 

To brave the world with thee. 


Her lot in life is fix’d with thine, 
Its good and ill to share, 

And well I know ’t will be her pride 
To soothe each sorrow there ; 

Then take her and may fleeting time 
Mark only Joy’s increase, 

And may your days glide sweetly on 
In happiness and peace. 


HYMENIAL. 


‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.” 











MARRIED, 


In Stokes county, at the residence of 
Thomas Wilson, Esq., on Thursday the 
27th ult., by the Rev. Thomas Pfole, Mr. 
Wizxiam F. Stockton to Miss Mary Wu- 
SON. 


How sweet is the charin when two fond hearts have met, 
In the morning of life brightly glowing, 
Embalmed in that feeling Time cannot forget, 
Which warms while the life-blood is flowing, 
The beauty of Nature shall fade, 
And winter her kingdom invade, 
But two hearts in affection thus brightly arrayed, 
Shall smile thro’ Life’s sunshine ay well as its shade. 
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